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ORIGINAL TALES. 


sant potations had covered with a continual blush ; an old military 
dress coat was buttoned tightly over his broad, brawny shoulders, 








‘A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF TEDDY 0O’DONOHU. 


Ir was about a year after our revolution that Sergeant Teddy 
O’Donohu arrived in the town of Bergen. 

Now the sergeant was as brave a bandy-legged little man as ever 
cheered a soldier on to battle. He was the son of old Michael O’Do- 
nohu, the great prize fighter from Limerick, but after a while old 
Michael was gathered to his fathers, and his son Teddy reigned in 
his stead. The patrimony was small and caused no litigation, con- 
sisting merely of an old pair of cast-off galligaskins, most carefully 
patched ; a bountiful stock of impudence, and a strong, natural han- 
kering after a canteen of whiskey, which last inclination was a sort of 
heirloom in the family, and descending to Teddy in a direct line 
from both father and mother, was strong in proportion ; so that by the 
time he had reached the age of fifteen, sorrow a boy was there in 
the whole country round, could judge of the merits of a small jug 
of whiskey, equal to Teddy O’Donohu. 

Shortly after the death of his father, he had crossed over to 
America, and during the war had enlisted on the side of congress, 
with the determination of seeking his fortune ; but after having spent 
several years in the search, and during the whole war, having only 
arrived at a sergeant’s halberd, he came to the conclusion that the 
fortune which belonged to him, was scarcely worth having, and 
sagely determined to give up the pursuit. 

Setting out with this wise resolution, from that time the sergeant 
had never been known to trouble his head about the fortune; and 
if he could only contrive to assemble with three or four of his boon- 
companions over a canteen of whiskey, and relate the exploits per- 
formed by himself during the war, the sergeant was in his glory. 
He was excellent, also, in running up scores in the different bar- 
rooms in the neighbourhood, and there was not a tavern within ten 
miles of his residence, (that is of the place where he was most fre- 
quently seen,) but could point out a score chalked up as long as 
your arm, while the initials, T. O’D., very conspicuously brought up 
the rear. 

But although the sergeant was thus villanously out of credit with 
the landlords, yet the scores contrived to wax larger and larger ; for, 
to tell the truth, he had a mighty winning way with him, and many 
were the sly glasses handed to him with a smile while the hus- 
bands were absent, attending to their out-door concerns. And the 
women, heaven bless them, all thought it mighty hard that the evil 
of an empty stomach should be added to that of empty pockets, 
which it was already well known, pressed heavily upon the ser- 
geant ; so that never a day passed without his having received his 
full complement of whiskey, and retiring to bed in what he termed 
“glorious case,” but what another would call, pretty considerably 
well fuddled. 

But to proceed to my narrative. It was upon a stormy evening, 
not very long after the revolution, that the inhabitants of the only 
inn in the little town of Bergen had gathered around a cheerful fire, 
which was blazing in the huge chimney-place ; the rain poured in 
torrents, the landlord edged his chair nearer to the fire, while gra- 
dually his head and shoulders settled down into the cushion formed 
by his ponderous abdomen. The landlady was busily engaged in 
plying her knitting-needle. A large gray cat was lolling in the asher 
at their feet, with all that air of self-satisfaction which denotes a 
pampered favourite, occasionally breaking the silence by a lazy, 
good-natured purr. Still the wind roared on as if the spirits of the 
storm had been let loose, and were bursting over the earth in fierce 
and joyous revelry ; for a few moments it would hush up, and then 
again it howled forth like the yell of some tortured demon, and with 
a violence that shook the whole building to the foundation. 

It was during one of these intervals that a tremendous knocking 
was heard at the door. 

“« Mynheer, dere ish somebody vot knocksh,”’screamed the landlady. 

“ Yaw,” drawled the landlord, as his head and shoulders slowly 
emerged from the huge abyss of his portentous stomach. 

Rap, rap, rap, again thundered at the door. 

z Dere ish somebody vot ish hurried ;” said the landlord, scratch- 
ing his head, but without moving from his chair. 

Rap, rap, rap. 

“Mein heavens! dere ish plenty of time,” shouted the Dutch- 
man, now springing to his feet and moving towards the door; for 
the last application was made with a vehemence that made the 
whole building ring, and threatened to dash the door from its hinges. 

But the motions of great bodies are slow, and the landlord was 
not an exception to the general rule, for ere he had reached more 
than half way across the room, rap, rap, rap, was again heard, and 
the door flew open before the energetic blows of the traveller; 
end, dripping with rain, he burst into the room. 

A leather military cap was cocked sideways upon a mop of car- 


and two short, thick, bandy legs were almost lost in a most capa- 
cious pair of blue kersey pantaloons, considerably the worse for wear. 
In fine, it was our friend, Sergeant Teddy O’Donohu, who had been 
thus scurvily treated, and who now stalked up to the landlord with 
all the fury of a mad bull. 

“ A word with ye, you ould blackguard. What is it ye mane, by 
kapein’ a gintleman, and that’s meself, a drippin’ and a drownin’ in 
sich a rain like this ; especially when he’s willin’ to pay for all that 
he calls for? If you had your desarts, you'd nivir been born, you 
ould thief you!” 

For a long time the sergeant continued furious, paying no atten- 
tion either to the apologies or pacific speeches of the landlord ; but 
after railing and abusing until completely out of breath, he at last 
consented to listen to reason, and in a short time peace was re- 
stored—his clothes were dried, and long ere bed-time the sergeant 
was perfectly at his ease. He joked with the bar-maid, who had 
come simpering in with a large jug of home-brewed—he chucked 
the landlady under the chin—and he drank glass for glass with the 
landlord—although, now and then, the perplexing thought would 
come over him, “ how is this all to be paid for in the mornin?” But 
as it was one of his maxims never to puzzle his brains about subjects 
which it was not easy to elucidate, he determined to let the morning 
take care of itself, and continued drinking for the rest of the even- 
ing, without troubling his head about the matter. It was late in 
the night when they had finished the jug; and the landlord, taking 
up the light, led the way, while the sergeant reeled after him to his 
bed-room. 

It was a dull, dingy looking room; on one side was-nailed a shelf, 
upon which were standing two large, dirty glass rummers, probably 
left there by the last tenant; in one corner was placed a broad, 
wooden table, covered with crumbs of bread and the pieces of a 
broken pipe ; and in the opposite corner was resting a dirty-looking 
bed, the intended resting-place of the sergeant. At its foot was a 
large wooden chest, probably intended as the receptacle of the 
clothes of the inmates ; and in front of a fire-place, filled with ashes 
and burnt cinders, was standing a small oaken settee, which com- 
pleted the furniture of the apartment. 

But neither the disarray of his room nor the slovenliness of his 
bed troubled the sergeant ; he threw off his clothes upon the lid of 
the chest, tumbled upon the bed, and the music of his nose soon 
bore ample testimony to the soundness of his slumbers. How long 
he slept he knew not, but he was at length awakened by a shrill 
ringing laugh which burst in upon his ear, and seemed to proceed 
from the opposite side of the room. The sergeant started up in the 
bed, and rubbed his eyes. The candle, which was standing upon 
the table, had burnt nearly to the socket, while a tall, black cap of 
snuff was hanging upon the end of the wick, and throwing a dim, 
melancholy light through the chamber. The sergeant looked around 
the room, but seeing nothing, was again yielding to his soporiferous 
feelings—when chuckle, chuckle, chuckle again sounded in his ears. 

Again he started up in his bed; and now in front of him upon 
the floor he saw a little, broad-sterned, Dutch-looking figure, scarce 
a foot high, with an immense cocked-hat perched upon the top of his 
head, skipping up and down the room with all the agility of a Parisian 
rope-dancer. At last he paused opposite the sergeant, his eyes be- 
gan to twinkle and twinkle, his broad little mouth began to spread— 
it opened—and chuckle, chuckle, chuckle, came pouring out with 
a vivacity that fairly caused his fat little body to quiver. 

“Ts it awake that I am !” exclaimed the sergeant, rubbing his eyes 
with one hand, and raking his head with the five prongs of the other. 

Again the eyes of the little man began to twinkle, again his mouth 
opened, and again chuckle, chuckle, chuckle burst forth. 

Now, the sergeant, who was a brave man, and feared nothing 
earthly or unearthly, began to wax wroth at the repeated chuckle, 
chuckle, chuckle, of his jolly little room-mate; to be awakened 
from a sound sleep was bad enough, but to be laughed at into the 
bargain—it was intolerable, and the sergeant was not the man to 
| put up with it ; his hair bristled up with anger, and the carbuncles 
| on his nose grew fiery red. But, as he was scrupulously honour- 
| able in all his movements, he determined, before proceeding to ex- 
| tremities, to afford to his little room-mate an opportunity of excul- 
| pating himself; and knowing that the only method of holding a 
| conversation with a ghost or hobgoblin, or any animal of that spe- 
cies, was to open the way, he accordingly commenced : 

“ Let me tell you, ould gintleman, that I look upon this conduct 
of yours as mighty improper, not to say ungintlemanly.” 

Chuckle, chuckle, chuckle, again burst from the lips of the little 
man, as he threw himself at full length upon the floor, unable to 
support himself under the convulsive bursts of merriment which 
| threatened to shake to pieces his oily little carcass. 

“Tt’s meself that will teche you manners, and will give you a little 





rotty hair, and was intended to screen a face, which deep and inces- 


| corriction that will be highly binificial to yourself and improvin’ to 





your iddication,” said the sergeant, as-he stepped from the bed to 
seize upon his little friend, but he was gone. 

Chuckle, chuckle, chuckle, rattled a voice from the opposite side 
of the room, and, turning around, the sergeant beheld his fat little 
acquaintance standing with his arms akimbo, nearly splitting his 
sides with laughter, while the tears were pouring in small rivulets 
down his oyster-like cheeks. 

The sergeant waxed furious at beang thus baffled by a man of such 
insignificant proportions, and commenced a hot pursuit around the 
room, but the little fellow was too nimble for him ; at one time he 
was in front of him, at another he was behind him ; he skipped from 
the floor to the bed, from the bed to the table, from the table to the 
shelf, and as the sergeant reeled after him he only succeeded in 
scraping the skin from his limbs, and bringing his nose violently in 
contact with the wall, all which he set down to the account of the 
little man—to be wiped off when he should succeed in capturing 
him. At last he had completely cornered him, there appeared no 
way of escape, he was sure of him, he balanced himself steadily 
upon his legs, and bringing his eyes to bear upon him, he made a 
plunge at him with all his force ; but again the little man eluded his 
grasp, and darted between his legs, while the head of the sergeant 
came in contact with the wall with all the force of a battering-ram. 
Chuckle, chuckle, chuckle, again rung in his ear, and ere he had 
time to recover himself the little man bounced upon his back and 
clasped his arms round his throat. 

“Ah, ha! have I caught you at last,” shouted the sergeant ; 
“ but aisy, now ; you ’re chokin’ me, you divil ; be aisy ; its ungin- 
tlemanly.” 

Chuckle, chuckle, chuckle, again pealed ot from the mouth of 
his rider. 

“Ts it laughing you are? by my soul, it’s meself that will put a 
stop to that,” exclaimed the sergeant, seizing hold upon the arms 
that encompassed his neck. 

But the arms were immoveable, and it was in vain that he tugged 
and tugged ; the little man grew peevish, and, at last, downright 
angry, and commenced hammering with his heels into the sides of 
the sergeant until he fairly roared. 

“ Let loose your grip, ould gintleman,” exclaimed he, “and the 
bating that I'll give you will be nothing to the one that I intinded 
for you at first.” 

But the little man liked not the terms, and still continued his 
hold upon his neck, while thump, thump, still rattled his heels 
against the ribs of the sergeant. The sergeant waxed furious, and 
the legs waxed vigorous, as they flew to their full stretch from be- 
neath the little broad-tailed coat, and were brought back into the 
sides of the soldier with a violence that nearly annihilated him, and 
completely baffled all his attempts to keep count of the score which 
was thus rapidly running up on his ribs. 

The face of the Irishman grew black with passion, and he poured 
forth volleys of caths, with a most impartial indifference both as 
regards quantity and quality, but they sufficed not, for his rider still 
maintained his position, plying his legs as briskly as ever. 

Now the sergeant had a stock of patience, but it was a small 
one, and soon exhausted, and he determined to get rid ofhis tormen- 
tor at all hazards. 

He writhed and he twisted, he bounced about the room, he rolled 
upon the floor, he dashed his back against the wall, but in vain ; his 
little friend was too quick for him; when he rolled upon the floor 
he was standing by his head, waiting for him to get up, and when 
he dashed himself against the wall, he was by his side, until he had 
got through, and nearly broken his own bones by the mancuvre ; 
but, no sooner had he finished, than he was again upon his back, 
plying his heels as vigorously as ever, while chuckle, chuckle, 
chuckle, again grated in the ear of the discomfited Irishman. 

At last the sergeant, finding that the fate of the war was against 
him, determined to try the effect of exposculativn. 

“T'd like to ax you a question, you blackguard—is it gintlemanly 
in you to kape hammerin’ and hammerin’ in my ribs in sich a man- 
ner, and having no more regard to my convanience than if meself 
was an empty rum-puncheon! And now let me till you, that its 
perfectly unplisant, and altogether improper, to say the laste of it.” 

Again the hearty chuckle of the little man announced his enjoy- 
ment of the prank, while his heels worked away more vigorously 
than ever. 

“ Aisy now, ould gintleman ; for the divil a rib will there be lift, 
if I’m to be straddled and hammered at sich a rate till morning. 
Whist ! a word in your ear,” said he, with a winning air, an¢ laying 
his finger along the side of his nose: “ Isn’t it a compromise that 
we might make, that’s honourable to both, and disgraceful to nather !”” 

The little man again chuckled, and, opening his mouth for the first 
time, condescended to speak : “ Sergeant O’Donohu.” 

“Here,” shouted the sergeant, as his military habits were,‘ for a 
moment, revived by this call upon his name. 

“IT know that very well,” returned the little man; “here you 
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are, and here you are jikely to remain, unless we can agree upon 
the terms of the compromise.” 

“Ts it the terms! oh, iny thing.” 

« Well, then, as regards the beating with which you threatened me?” 

** Was I sich a fool as to threaten that!” - ' 

“ You most certainly did.” 

“Och! it’s mistaken that you are, but niver mind, we'll say 
nothing more about that; and now my little fellow jist have the 
goodness to get off my shoulders. 

Stop, stop,” quoth the little man, “not so fast ; what pledge 
am I to have that you will keep to the terms?” 

“The word of a soldier and a gintleman.” 

“Enough; honour is a thing I respect,” answered the little 
man, “ and now, sergeant, bend down, so that I may get from your 
shoulders without injuring my limbs, and we'll seal the compact 
over a bottle of whiskey.” 

“Och, you're a beauty,” shouted the delighted sergeant. “I 
knowed, by the smell of your breath, that the whiskey you’ve been 
raised on is iligant. But methinks, my littie fellow, that you were 
so mighty spry a short time ago, it could not trouble you much to 
git off my shoulders in the same way that you got on.” 

“ Silence !” retorted the other, “ that’s my business.” 

“ Divil a word will I spake,” rejoined the sergeant, as the little 
man stepped from his shoulders, and bounded upon the table. 

Here he paced up and down for some time, until the Irishman, 
who grew alarmed for his whiskey, thought it best to drop him a 
slight hint on the subject. 

* T should not like to mintion the whiskey which we were spakin’ 
about,” said he, bowing low, and laying his hand upon his heart, 
* but honour—.” 

“Oh, honour bright,” answered the other, “it shall be paid ;” and, 
fumbling in his coat-pocket, he drew out a small bottle, which might 
contain about as much as would fill a moderate-sized wine-glass. 
“ Bring me those two glasses. Ah ha! sergeant, we'll have a 
night of it,” said he, drawing the cork from the mouth of the flask. 

Just then the sergeant, who had been eyeing the size of the | 
flask with a very doubting look, stretched out his glass: “To help 
company first is manners,” said he; “so, if you plase, I'll drink 
first, especially as that flask happens to be most particularly small.” 

Again the little man chuckled. “Small, sergeant ; why, it holds 
ten gallons.” 

“Tin gallons! niver.” 

“Do you doubt my veracity,” quoth the little man, bristling up. 

“Doubt your voracity; divil a bit; divil a man that ever laid 
eyes upon that fat, round stomach of yours would be apt to do that.” 

“You are growing personal, sergeant,” exclaimed the other, grow- 
ing red in the face ; ‘take care, or you will lose your whiskey.” 

“Tt was altogether unintintional, I assure you,” apologized the 
sergeant; “but about that same whiskey. Is it tin gallons that 
there is ?” 

“You shall see,” said the little man, who was as placable as he 
was quick-tempered ; “hold out your glass.” 

The sergeant reached it out, and the other poured and poured, 
until the large rummer was filled to the brim, and still the quantity 
in the bottle appeared undiminished. 

“It’s a jewel, that bottle of yours,” said the sergeant, eyeing it 
wistfully. 

“Tt is, indeed, sergeant.” 

“And the whiskey, it’s mighty powerful and intertainin’ to the 
insides.” 

“Tt was called excellent at the place from which it came,” an- 
swered the little man. 

“You may say that, but where did it come from ? for if I may be- 
lieve my own eyes, it comes from no place at all.” 

‘** Ah! that’s a secret,” answered the little man, laying his finger 
against the end of his nose, with a very quizzical look ; “and only 
known. to the initiated.” 

“ The initiated, ph——w, I smell brimstone,” retorted the ser- 
geant, shoving back the oaken settle upon which he had seated him- 
self, and feeling for his rosary ; for, though a staunch toper, and not 
particular about his company, he was yet too good a catholic to 
enter into any compact that might endanger the forlorn hope 
which he yet entertained of sneaking through purgatory, without 
attracting more attention to himself than was absolutely necessary. 

But at this motion the little man grew fidgety ; “none of that, 
sergeant, none of that,” said he, “it’s uncivil and I’ll not submit to 
it; but come, fill your glass, an empty glass destroys fellowship.” 

“Might I take the liberty of asking your name?” said the ser- | 
geant, filling his glass. 

* Ah, that, too, is a secret,” said the little man, as his eyes began 





yours. But, I say, Mr. Devil, none of your tricks; none of your 
compacts ; no clawing hold of the soul, I'll not stand that”. . 

“ Oh, by no means,” returned the other, bowing low ; “ honour! 
sergeant, honour! but still I should like to see a specimen of your 
hand-writing ; suppose you merely write your name upon this piece 
of paper,” said he, reaching out a long roll of paper, covered with 
cabalistical characters. 

“On that paper! divil a particle of it,” answered the Irishman, 
who strongly suspected a snare. 

“ Well, then, try on this parchment,” said the little man, smiling. 

“ Divil a letter.” 

“Then, you'll not sign it?” 

“ Divil a bit.” 

“ And the whiskey.” 

“It’s beautiful.” 

“You will please to hand me the rhino for what you have already 
drunk.” 

“Ts it the money, you mane?” asked the sergeant. 

“ Exactly,” was the laconic reply. 


the sergeant’s pocket, but to tell the truth he was not more fully 
aware of this than the sergeant himself; however he boldly walked 
up to the chest and commenced fumbling over and over the pockets, 
which had been fumbled and fumbled a hundred times before, and 
with like success; the perspiration stood in large drops upon his 
forehead, for he now began to tremble for the safety of his soul, 
but still he ransacked in the deep abyss, for he well knew that it 
could not want much of daylight, and could he but keep the devil 
at bay till then, he might not only save his soul, but cheat him out 
of the pay for his whiskey into the bargain. But the little man 
seemed to know this too, for he grew impatient. 

“T'm a little pressed for time and’will trouble you for that money as 
quick as convenient,” said he, at the same time extending his hand 

“Och, its funnin’ you are,” answered the sergeant, with a coax- 
ing air, “for divil a copper has seen the inside of my pocket for 
this many a long day.” 

“Then you'll sign the paper,” said the little man, with a winning 
smile, at the same time extending to him a small steel pen. 

“ That's parfectly impossible,” returned the sergeant. 

“Then I am to understand that you will neither sign nor pay ?” 

“ That's it exactly.” 

“ Then, here’s my respect to you,” said he, and seizing the ser- 
geant by the nose, he wrung it until it fairly hissed; he sprung to 
the floor, dragging the body of the sergeant at his heels ; he raced 
round and round the room ; he battered the body of the sergeant 
against the wall ; at one time his crooked legs were scraping against 
the chimney corner, the next they rattled against the table; still 
the little man raced on until fairly out of breath, and until every 
limb of the yelling sergeant bore testimony to the good will of his 
little friend ; at last the cock crowed. 

“Whiz! I’m off,” shouted the little man; “ but you'll go along, 
sergeant,” and darting to the fireplace, he flew up the chimney, 
still pulling the unfortunate sergeant by the nose ; but here his broad 
shoulders befriended him, for though the flue was sufficiently large 
to admit the escape of the little man, the sergeant stuck in the gap, 
and brought up so suddenly, that the grip slipped from his nose, 
and he fell heavily back into the room. 

It was late the next morning when the bar-maid, coming up to 
awaken the sergeant for breakfast, found him snugly seated in the 
fire-place, while his nose was holding forth in a most delectable so- 
liloquy. A hearty shaking soon aroused the sergeant, and shortly 
afterwards he made his appearance at the breakfast-table, where 
he related his adventure ; he was laughed at by all, but it was 
afterwards observed that from that period none of the family could 
ever be induced to visit that room after sunset ; and a few years after, 
the whole house having gained the reputation of being haunted, 
was deserted and fell to ruin. How the sergeant settled his bill 
with the landlord, I never could fully learn ; but I have since heard, 
that for more than a year afterwards, there appeared upon the side 
of the bar a long row of chalk-marks, the meaning of which no one 
could divine ; but what puzzled them more than all, was the appear- 
ance of the three hieroglyphics, which stood beneath, and which, 
after close inspection, it was discovered were intended to represent 
the letters, T. 0. D. I. 
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WATER—No. I. 
On a competent supply of good water to the city of New-York. 
Tuis is a subject of greater importance to the health and personal 








to twinkle, and a smothered chuckle rattled in his throat. 

“ Well, then, if I might make bould to reckon on sich a subject, 
your name is tg 

“ What?” asked the other. 

No offence, I hope. 





comfort, and the pecuniary consequences to the property and trade 
of this great city, than is generally imagined. For the purpose of 
bringing these points more generally before the public, and thereby 
exciting investigation and discussion, the certain precursors of truth, 
it is intended to give three short essays ; the first, showing an abstract 





“None in the world.” 

“Why, thin, you are most commonly known by the name of Old | 
Wick,” answered the sergeant. 

** You have hit it exactly.” 

“And now sergeant, that you have discovered who I am, will | 
you tell me what do you think of me? for I hear that some folks 
have slandered me, representing me as a crusty, ill-natured oid 
fellow, who is continually getting his neighbours into trouble, and in 
fact, heaping upon my shoulders the accumulated villanies of ever 
rascal that ever breathed.” 

“The blackguards!” ejaculated the sergeant 

*« But, tell me, sergeant, what is your opinion of me ?” 


| 


“Is it my opinion? Why then it is, that you are a divelish fine | 








of what has been done here ; the second, what may be done ; the 
third, what has been done elsewhere, and the probable consequences 
that may be expected here, from furnishing a competent supply. 
It will probably surprise some of our citizens to learn, that from 
authentic documents, it appears this subject was agitated, as early 
as 1774, when an expenditure of eleven thousand three hundred 
and fifty pounds, currency, was incurred to supply the water from 
the Collect pond, in rear of the present City-hall, by a Mr. Collis, 
under the authority of the common council ; this work was only in 
progress, when the revolutionary war caused it to be abandoned. 
In 1798, the city councils obtained a memoir, drawn up by Dr. 


|| Joseph Brown, recommending the waters of the Bronx; and, in 


1799, they obtained a similar memoir from Mr. William Weston, an 








old bey, and kape most excellent whiskey in that little bottle of | 





engineer. These documents are drawn up with considerable ability, 


Now the little man well knew that deuse a copper was there in || 
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and the plans they recommend, modified by the experience and im- 
provements of more modern science, are, probably, still the most fea- 
sible that have been brought forward. 

In April, 1799, the state legislature incorporated the Manhattan 
company, with-banking privileges, expressly for the purpose of sup- 
plying New-York with water, for which purpose, great and extraor- 
dinary privileges were given to the company. The increasing com- 
merce of the country required so much from the banking depart- 
| ment of this company, that it was deemed desirable, in 1808, to se- 
| parate it from the original and principal object, for which the company 
| was formed, and allow a sale and transfer of all the water privileges 
to the city corporation, and a law was passed by the legislature for 
| this purpose, which has not yet been fully acted on, and the com- 
| pany have only, hitherto, furnished water from the wells in Chamber 
and Reed streets, which, by an analysis made in 1831, contains 
one hundred and twenty-five grains of foreign and impure matter in 
| every gallon. 

Nothing more appears to have been done until 1822, when the 

mayor having revived the subject, a committee was appointed to 
examine it; this committee reported in favour of the corporation 
| appointing an engineer, to investigate and report on the matter, but 
do not appear, at all, to have been aware of the relative situation of 
| the Manhattan company and the corporation; Mr. Canvas White 
| was employed, and, upon a survey. reported the probability that the 
| natural flow of the Bronx, at the West-Chester Factory pond, would 
| furnish three millions of gallons daily, and that the Rye pond, raised 
by a dam, so as to allow a draft of eight feet from the increased 
level, would give three million, six hundred thousand gallons more, 
| daily total six millions, six hundred thousand gallons, at an estimated 
| cost of one million, nine hundred and forty-nine thousand, five hun- 
| dred and forty-two dollars. 
No farther proceedings are known of until 1825, when the state 
| legislature passed a law, incorporating the New-York water works 
| company, with authority to supply the city with pure water. Mr. 
| White was appointed engineer to this company, and upon a survey, 
reported a recommendation, that the Bronx should be taken at 
| Underhill’s bridge, and estimates, that nine millions of gallons may 
be delivered at the city, daily, at a cost of not over one million, four 
| hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The charter of this company 
| was found technically and legally defective, and an application to 
| amend it was defeated by an opposition from the Sharon canal 
| company, who, by a charter of 1823, claimed all the water on the 
| route of their canal, and thus caused the dissolution of the New- 
| York water works company, in 1827. How these various con- 
| flicting grants are to be reconciled, is not to be discussed here ; that 
| to the Manhattan company is, perhaps, best by precedence. 

In 1831, a committee of the corporation reported an application 
to the state legislature, for a law to raise money, by loan, for the 
purpose of supplying water to the city ; the act was applied for, 
| but the law did not pass, probably because an information was 
| pending before the supreme court of this state, calling on the Man- 
hattan company to show why they exercised the privileges of a 
banking company, not having performed the duty they were created 
| for, namely, the supplying of New-York with pure and wholesome 
| water ; this information was quashed by the court, in a decision, the 
| abstract of which is, “that although the company is bound to supply 
New-York with good water, and will forfeit their charter if they 
do not, yet the fulfilment of that duty is not a condition precedent 
to their right to employ their funds in banking operations.” 

In 1832, the corporation employed Messrs. Dewey and Serrell, 
under the direction of Judge Wright, to ascertain the practicability 
of bringing the Bronx in, at so high a level, as to pass the Harlaem 
river without machinery; as also what can be done by making 
reservoirs in Valentine’s brook, Rye pond, and Wampus and Byron 
ponds, and other fit situations, and whether the Mahapok pond could 
es brought over the Croton, at a level to lead into the Bronx. 
These gentlemen reported against the high level for the Bronx, and 
| against bringing in the Mahapok, or Croton, on the ground that 
| both were “ financially impracticable.” An explanation of these 
terms, that we have heard imputed to these gentlemen, is, that as 
engineers they consider nothing impracticable, where an unrestrained 
expenditure of money is allowed, but that they consider any mode 
of proceeding to be properly designated as “ financially impracticable,” 
| when a far less expenditure will obtain the same object, by a differ- 
ent mode of proceeding. 

Messrs. Dewey and Serrell reported favourably on the subject of 
reservoirs, and showed good grounds for an opinion that an immense 
| and abundant additional daily supply may be obtained, by such aids, 
| at no great cost. 

At the same time that Messrs. Dewey and Serrell were employed, 
the corporation also employed Colonel De Witt Clinton, (since de- 
ceased, ) to go over the line from the Croton, towards the city. With- 
out having made a survey, or even having run a single level, Colonel 
De Witt Clinton gave in a report, concluding by an opinion that 
for two million, five hundred thousand dollars, the waters of the 
Croton might be brought to New-York. Respect for the deceased 
compels us to close this part of our article, with the single remark, 
that this estimate, (as will be seen presently,) would not have co- 
vered one half of the actual expenditure. The consequences, at 
the time, of these conflicting testimonies, were, that the corporation 
found themselves in a difficulty which they could only remedy by 
going to the state legislature for an act, appointing commissioners 
to investigate and report on the whole subject ; th's law passed, and, 
during 1833, Major Douglas was employed by the commissioners 
named in it ; the results of his survey are, that he reports one plan, 
which does not include the upper branches of the Croton, and pro- 
poses to give nearly twenty-six million of gallons of water, daily, 
by an aqueduct of more ‘than thirty miles, at a cost of four million, 














five hundred and fifty thousand, two hundred and thirty-seven dol- 
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lars. And from the upper branches about nineteen millions more 
gallons, daily, at an increased cost of one million, two hundred 
and seventy-seven thousand dollars, or total (by the addition) of forty- 
five millions of gallons daily, at a cost of five million, eight hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand, two hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 

By a second and nearly similar plan, nearly the same quantity 
daily, for a cost estimated at four million, seven hundred and eighteen 
thousand, one hundred and ninety-seven dollars. 

Much difference of opinion exists on these estimates ; the nature 
of the country, and some peculiar positions taken in the report, are 
said to excite a belief among practical men, that the works as 
proposed, cannot be executed at less than fifty per cent. advance, on 
these sums. Whether this be true, or not, one thing is certain, that 
the legislature, by a law passed the second of May last, have renomi- 
nated the commissioners of the last year, and directed them to pro- 
ceed in further investigations. 

The question of an appropriation, for this purpose, is now (twenty- 
sixth of July,) before the common council ; and since the decision of | 
the supreme court, in the case of the Manhattan company, a nego- | 
ciation has been commenced for the sale of the entire water privi- 
leges, (as originally granted by the legislature,) from the Manhattan 
company to the city corporation. This negotiation is still in pro- | 
gress. This brings us down to the state of this interesting question | 
at this time. 

Our next will be a discussion on a mode, by which the object, as 
far as now needed, may probably be obtained at ar ble cost. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


A PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 
An English gentleman, named Mr. Young, while on a tour through 


Switzerland, had engaged to go with a party to the top of the mount 
St. Bernard, but, having taken a walk in another direction, he | 
did not return to the hospice till after the party had started, and | 
were out of sight. He resolved, however, to make an attempt to 
overtake them, or to gain the summit alone, though warned that the | 
undertaking was one of extreme danger. As it was early in the 
day, he began his ascent leisurely and carelessly ; and, as it might | 
be expected, it was not long before he entirely missed the way. | 
He had gained a considerable height, when, at last, he began to find | 
himself involved in difficulties, and surrounded with precipices, 
among which he saw no way either of advancing or retreating with- 
out danger. His attempts to extricate himself and gain a place of 
safety only made bad worse, till at last he found himself in a spot | 
where all chance of escape seemed utterly hopeless: a narrow ledge | 
of rock a few inches broad was all he had to stand upon—below 
was a frightful precipice—above, the rock sloped upward so steep 
and smooth, that he despaired of being able to clamber to the top 
of it. Desperate, however, as the attempt appeared to be, it seemed 
to offér the only way by which he could extricate himself; and be- 
ing endowed with a very cool head, and great strength of nerve, he 
resolutely began to scale the rock, clinging to every little crevice in 
its smooth surface, as in a matter of life and death. By painful and 
fatiguing exertion, he gained a height of about ten feet from the 
ledge, but here he found that all farther progress was utterly im- 
practicable. While in this perplexity, his stick (a baton ferré, an 
iron-shod staff or pole, generally used by travellers among the Alps) 
slipped from him, and rolling down, struck against a ledge and 
bounded over, and he was doomed to listen with feelings which can- 
not be described, to the sounds it made as it descended from crag to 
crag, warning him of the depth and ruggedness of the precipice over 
which he had the awful prospect of being immediately hurled. He 
found he could no longer hold by the rock, and when he thought of the 
narrowness of the ledge, and the force with which he must come down 
upon it, it seemed to him almost impossible that it could avail to 
stop his further descent. He was forced, however, to make the trial, 
and by a merciful interposition of Providence, which filled his mind 
with wonder, gratitude, and encouragement, his feet caught the 
ledge and saved him. Such was the force with which he had clung 
to the rock, when sliding down towards the ledge, that the points 
of his fingers were almost rubbed bare to the bone. 

Placed as he now stood, he was, after all, in no better situation 
than before he made his last desperate effort. He contrived, however, 
to advance beyond the ledge, and he continued climbing and scramb- 
ling, till at last he fairly got himself into a position where he could move 
neither one way nor another. He was fixed more than midway up 
the front of a precipice, with his back to the rock, a small project- 
ing point of granite, not four inches broad, supporting one foot, and 
the other resting on a still narrower prop ; but, fortunately, his hands 
were oomparatively disengaged. The rock rose about thirty feet 
perpendicular over his head, and, below, the precipice was so high, 
that, had he fallen, he must instantly have perished. To add to 
the horrors of his situation, the sun was now setting, and he was 
far too distant from the convent to be within hearing, but, fortu- 
nately, he was within sight of it. He began, therefore, as soon as 
he saw the hopelessness of any attempts of his own to escape, to 
wave his handkerchief, and make every effort to catch, if possible, 
some wandering eye at the convent; and again Providence inter- 
posed for his relief. It happened that a Capuchin monk arrived at 
the convent the night before ; and as he was looking about the next 
day on the surrounding scene, his sight was arrested by something 
he descried on a distant rock ; and, on applying a telescope, Mr. 
Young’s situation was ascertained, and his signal of distress under- 
stood. He had now the satisfaction of seeing two monks leave the 
convent, and make towards the foot of the rock ; upon which, with 
astonishing deliberation, which has gained him a great name in that 
quarter, he took out his pencil and a piece of paper, wrote a few 
words in English and French, describing the extreme peril of his 














Messrs. Broadwood, ye have much to answer for. 
|| fortunate, defenceless instruments have ye sent forth into the wide | 





situation, picked a stone out of the rock, and tying up the whole in 
a corner of his handkerchief, threw it down towards the monks. It 
escaped, however, their notice ; but finding, when they reached the 
bottom of the rock, that they were still beyond hearing of Mr. 
Young, they ascended, by ways known only to themselves, and with 
a dexterity and readiness peculiar to the good monks of St Bernard, 
to the top of the rock, from whence they spoke down to him, and 
learned the necessity of having recourse to ropes to extricate him 
from his critical situation. They instantly descended to the con- 
vent ; and soon after, six of the monks, accompanied by two cha- 
mois hunters, set out on their benevolent and perilous errand. | 

The company at the hospice, particularly some gentlemen who 
had been Mr. Young’s travelling companions, were now left in a | 
state of the most painful anxiety and suspense, which increased 
with the increasing coldness and darkness of the night. They stood 
in groups at the convent door, tracing the glimmering light of the | 
lantern, as it slowly and irregularly ascended the mountain, till at | 
last it came to a stand; and it was hoped that the monks had | 
reached the top of the rock, from which they were to let down the 
ropes to Mr. Young, in order to pull him up to where they stood. | 
In the meantime, supper was announced in the convent, and the 
party sat down little disposed to enjoy the good cheer set before 
them, but encouraged to hope the best by the assurances and ex- | 
ample of the brethren at the table, who tried to dissipate their alarms | 
about their friend, though it proved afterwards, that they were un- 
der the greatest apprehension themselves. Supper passed, and still 
no tidings from the mountain. It was found that the light had for | 
some time disappeared, and the imagination was left to conjecture, 
either that it had fallen and been extinguished, in which case, the | 
whole party would have been exposed to great danger, or, that the 
monks had succeeded in their object, and that they were bringing 
down Mr. Young by a safer, but more circuitous road than the one 
by which they had ascended. At last, after more than three hours’ 
dreadful suspense, the glad sight of the lantern re-appeared at a 
short distance from the convent; and in a few minutes, Mr. Young 
was restored to his friends with lacerated fingers and torn clothes, 
but otherwise unhurt. 


MUSICAL MISERIES. 
Of all the things in the world there is none so ill-used as a piano- 
forte. Talk of donkies! they have had a bed of roses in comparison. 
How many un- 


world, only to be abused and thumped worse than parish-apprentices ! 
Verily, Messrs. Broadwood, ye have made some noise in the world ! 
You are not only noisy in yourselves, but you are the cause of noise 
in others. How many heads have you set aching! How many sets | 
of nerves have you destroyed! How many ear-drums have you split ! 

How many pious men have you made swear! How many persons 

have you driven from theiz homes? How many have you driven to 

distraction? How many innocent babes have you disturbed from 

their sweet slumbers? How many dogs have you made howl! How | 
many girls have you caused to make fools of themselves? How 
many admiring lovers have you sent into fits! How many myriads of 
stockings have you kept from being darned? Tell me that, ye carvers | 
of wood and spinners of metal! Better ye had never been born. 
You have spread a plague among us, and the sins you have caused | 
the mothers to commit will be perpetuated from generation to gene- | 
ration. How easy it is to become loquacious on a sore subject The 


truth is, I care not who knows it, I hate amateur-music and ama- 
teur-musicians. I would have it made punishable, by fine and im- 
prisonment, for any one to play in the hearing of others, who could | 
not play well. I know I am not on the popular side—I know I am 
on dangerous ground, and I feel my position. I care not a rush; I 
will brave any man in a cause like this. I could die content if I | 
could make these earless, heartless, soulless creatures quiver, as | 
their quaverings have made me quiver. 
with calmness and composure if more than one fiddler that I know | 
were choked with their own fiddlesticks. I am no stoic. Yet I | 
never can think of an amateur-musician with temper. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 








SABBATH MUSINGS. 


Hath hallowed to itself, that man should cease 

The world’s solicitudes, and fix his thought 

On things that import of eternity ! 

There comes a mandate—rest '—’tis God’s own hour. 

Keep silence, earth, in all your busy throngs ! 

Ye that unwearily do kiss the dust, 

In true devotion at the shrine of gold, 

Exalt your souls to be His worshippers 

Who made the gorgeous ore, whose hand profuse 

Sprinkled Golconda’s gems, and o’er Peru | 

Scattered the countless treasures ye desire. 

To His, subservient, the favouring breeze 

Wafts safe their argosies from farthest Ind ; 

But, for his foes, the furious tempest wakes, 

And hides their forfeit wealth adown the deep ! 

Then worship God! and let this holy hour 

Bear up meet sacrifice of praise and prayer. | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Yer is it so! It is the time high heaven Hl 
| 
| 
| 


And ye of sterner toil, whose ru brows 
Bend to the penalty, and sweat for bread, 
Unchain the spirit earth’s drudgery, 


And lose awhile the memory of care. 


Bid the twin toilers of the yoke go free, 
And aught that doth thee patient servitude, 
From closing sabbath to its blest return, 
Within the stall, or at some cooling stream, 





I could resign my breath } 








Mid the half-furrowed field bestay the plough, | 
| 
| 


Or by the upland, court a day’s repose ; 





Sei neti ent be SA et 

On the far top of glorious Calvary, 

Shall soothe away the bitterness of life, 

In hope through Him that hath redeem’d the world. 


Or, peradventure, the artisan, 

Whose sinewy arm is oom'd to be o’erstraught, 
In constant turmoil for a scanty fare, 

Let him forbear the anvil and look up. 

Eternal sabbath! none are weary there. 


And he that fearless mounts th’ impetuous surge, 
And rushes o’er th’ illimitable main, 

To earn a pittance for his needy home, 

Let him remember now to honour God. 

And, as he needful climbs the dizzy shrouds, 
Heaves at the cordage, or adjusts the sail, 

Still let his thought in holy orisons, 

And praise end Geuhidnen, ascend to heaven. 


Though destined o'er the dreary deep to roam, 
Th’ adoring one shall know no timid fears ; 
He hears sweet music in the wild wave's foam. 


And calmly looks aloft when death appears. 


For there’s a port above where perils cease— 

The bark that anchors there shall ne’er unmoor ; 
The weary sailor takes his last release, 

And treads in ecstasy a golden shore. 


It is the sabbath! let the nations hush 
In lowly rev’rence—while th’ eternal hills, 
Voiced with an earthquake, roar—amen! amen! 





STANZAS. 





“ Tell me, spirit of the sea, 

Why the ocean’s murmur dwells 
Hidden in coils so cunning! 

In the breast of the conch-tike shells !” 


And the voice of the spirit said : 
“ Hidden from me is the mystery 
Of the ocean's mighty bed.” 


I asked the spirit of the flowers, 
“ Why it closed each little bell, 
When the sun had left its bowers, 
And the shades of evening fell!” 


And the spirit answered me : 
“ Seek not to know—a higher power 
Hath willed it so should be.” 


I turned to the zephyr near, 
“ Light spirit, oh! tell me true, 
Whence came the wind you wafted here, 
Tell me, where will it wander to?” 


And the voice of the zephyr said, 
*T wander over the earth so fair 
By creation’s law still led.” 


Then my soul was sad with awe 
Of the solemn mysteries 

Of the earth and sky, and the law 
That governed the mighty seas. 


Then the hidden spirit it spoke 

Within my soul, of the Deity 

Who the bonds of chaos broke. 

“« Praise, praise to his holy power 
Forever on earth be given, 

Seek, mortal, ere the parting hour, 
To know thy God in heaven. 








THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 


To his native cot he'd again returned, 

The table was spread and the bright fire burned, 
He sat by the hearth in the old oaken seat, 

His children around him, the dog at his feet. 
Round his neck his youngest had ventured to twine, 
As clings to the oak the delicate vine, 

Her soft little arms. He'd caress her, and then, 
Not content, she would prattle, “oh, kiss me again! 
And even the would attention demand, 

By thrusting his head in his master’s hand ; 
Preparing the meal the wife was intent, 

His mother her joy-streaming eyes on him bent. 
But the soldier’s heart lay sad in his breast, 
Forgetful of joy as his eye confest ; 

The cloud on his brow his mother espied, 

And asked the cause, and he thus replied— 

“‘T paused as homeward I bent my way, 

O’er yonder hill, at the close of day ; 

I gazed around, when the waves rolled o'er 

In playful chase to the pebbly shore, 

When the orb of day, as it downward rolled, 

Had robed the west in a sheet of gold, 

I heard while fondly gazing around, 

The song of the h peaceful sound ! 
And the Yoice of birds in the verdant trees, 

Whose branches waved in the evening breeze. 

By the smoke that curled from that cherished spot, 
At distance I kniew my own loved cot. 

I drew my breath—I shouted aloud 

To welcome my home—but there came a cloud— 
For I thought haw soon the scene might change, 
And aes and haves anaes 

The flowery mead and silvery 

Be a blasted heath and a stream of blood, 

And the blaze of a city flash on high, 

Like the crimson hue of yon western sky ; 

The peasant’s song with his labours fied, 

And famines shrieking along instead, 

For mother, I have seen such changes wrought. 
Then wonder not if with saddened though’ 

I look upon thee and my bebes and wife, 
To think that the storm of the battle strif 
May burst around us, to blast and burn, 
And leave no home for the soldier's return !” 


a 
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Number, THE MINUTE-BOOEK : ‘Pifteen. 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 

BY THEODORE 8. Fay. 
igious service al fresco—Austrian 
incident of the letters. 


We rode out from Nice at seven. The morning, if possible, 
was lovelier than those which have lighted us, almost without in- 
termission, from New-York. Wonders and beauties at every step. 
The mild air was loaded with perfumes, and around spread all the 
ripe richness of autumn, the fresh charms of summer, and the bud- 
ding graces of spring. Women and girls, riding or driving asses, 
passed continually, with their enormous broad-brimmed hats and 
short frocks. Few are pretty; indeed nearly all looked sunburnt 
and coarse, but occasionally a face goes by, whose dark complexion 
and keen, Fanny Kemble eyes remind one of descriptions of Italian 
women; crowds of them are now every where occupied in gather- 
ing olives, which, growing on trees like those which bear cherries, 
fall and strew the ground with the green or purple fruit. As you 
leave Nice, the splendours of the scenery become more striking and 
wonderful—surpassing description—surpassing imagination—till, 
at length, its loveliness deepens to grandeur—its grandeur bursts 
into sublimity—the teeming treasures of the soil give place to eter- 
nal mountains, crowned with naked wastes, frightful precipices and 
wintry desolation, where the traveller gazes with a beating heart 
and dizzy head, his breast swelling with new sensations of admira- 
tion, only equalled by his terror. The distance from Nice to Genoa 
is about one hundred and twenty miles, passing through many cele- 
brated ancient towns of lesser magnitude, and cut along the pinna- 
cles of the towering Appenines, and sometimes through solid rock. 
It runs all the way, quite slong the edge of the sea, and in some 
places actually overhangs the surf, whose roar cannot be heard so 
high. The Simplon, though more extraordinary as a labour of man, 
can furnish no idea of the peculiar peril of this road, and is very 
little higher. It is described by previous travellers of intelligence 
as being so narrow and so slightly defended in some precipitous 
parts, “ that any casualty, even a driving wind, a rain, or a restive or 
starting horse might have fatal consequences.” The gradual as- 
cent to these eminences from Nice is all romantic beauty. The 
fields are cultivated with continued care, even up to the summits of 
very lofty hills, and cultivation in Italy means more than the same 
word in any other part of the world. You must see it to compre- 
hend it. The scene is also rendered more picturesqve by a thou- 
sand novel objects scattered along the road side. Now you meet 
an alcove, curiously painted, containing wax or wooden figures of 
the Madonna and the infant Saviour; now a rude cross, upon which 
very often hangs the figure of Jesus, beautifully depicted by the 
sculptor’s hand, and drooping in all the bleeding horror and anguish 
of the dying moment. The gates are broad, massive pieces of 
niason-work, often full of sculpture and statuary. The high stone 
bridges, (built some of them, we are credibly informed, by the devil 
himself,) are continually met with, and add greatly to the effect of 
the scenery. Then the palaces are enclosed by high walls, over- 
hung with large, dewy roses, oranges, and lemons, greenly tinged 
with ancient moss, or half buried beneath masses of vine. The 
time-worn edifices, and the black ruins, pen cannot tell how exqui- 
sitely they show in the mellow morning light, often nearly concealed 
by piles of the luxuriant ivy, or with that poetival and melancholy 
foliage creeping up the edge, or lying over a broken angle. But 

many of these houses, however dilapidated they may look, are built 
to outlast histories 

In a short time after our setting out we began to mount above 
the plain, leaving the road to Turin winding along the level bed of 
the river below. Above our heads often hung large edifices, and 
not infrequently towns perched upon some rugged peak, and 
apparently inaccessible amid perpendicular precipices of eternal 
rock. There is a remarkable view of Nice: in the course of the 
ascent the traveller looks back upon the town and the sea, from amid 
sublime groups of mountains, and over a valley teeming with all the 
richness of nature ; far, far beneath lies the meandering river, which, 
although now presenting little else than the track of the once rush- 
ing torrent, faithfully preserved in the white sand, nevertheless 
closely resembled a full tide of water, winding, with several sudden 
angles, along the bases of the countless hills. We amused our- 
selves some moments, watching the wonderful effects of distance 
upon the objects beneath. A company of —s marching below 
could not be distinguished from a flock of sheep or geese, and here 
and there a man, just discernible upon the white sand of the river, 
moved onward with an almost imperceptible motion, like a wing- 
less bee crawling upon a carpet. Behind us the hills of France yet 
held their shapes faintly in the heavens, washed by the water of 
an ocean that looked like sky. As we rambled up his stupen- 
dous hill, (for the vetturino goes slowly, and often stops to breathe 
his horses,). looking down the immense green depths and upward 
upon the summits which rose yet above our heads, we were met by 
some children presenting large bunches of flowers. Although prin- 
cipted against these promiscuous eleemosynary donations, they sur- 
prised us out of a few sous. But their successors were less fortu- 
nate. Botany, in the abstract, is a pretty study, but these practical 
evidences of our partiality were soon discontinued. 

On and on we went—higher and higher—till the sea was hidden 
by a turn in the road, and on our left we had only the vast abysses. 
Sometimes standing on the edge of a rent wall of broken, perpen- 
dicular precipices, and sometimes half way down a slope of velvet 
green, which, below, lost ijself in a profusion of verdure, and above 





From Nice to Genoa—Italian 
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We had now re-entered the carriage ; thus toiling on, and amazed 
at our own height, we suddenly came upon a new view of the sea 
from a precipice really stupendous. We might almost as well be 
hanging upon the point of some cloud floating over the earth. The 
scene was now a mere wintry waste—a confused pile of broken 
rocks—a region of savage desolation. The road grew narrow, till 
the head whirled to look. The wheel almost touched the crumbling 
edge of a cliff, I know not how many thousand feet high—not a 
wall—not a stone—not a shrub rose between us and the empty void. 
I remained motionless, lest my very breath should precipitate us 
headlong into destruction. A few feet farther there was a broader 
spot. The vetturino held in his horses. At that moment the Alps, 
piercing the heavens with obelisks and pyramids of burnished silver, 
broke upon our sight in all the dazzling, sunshiny splendour of their 
snowy tops. As we wended slowly on, the views from this tremen- 
dous height, on either side, were of such transcendent and magical 
beauty, that my heart failed at the thought of describing them. 
Beneath our left lay a valley, whose minute beauties were lost in the 
distance, whose very hills were dwindled to a common level, and a 
town, scarcely discernible, appeared through a chasm at the foot of 
the beetling cliff on which we rode. The sea shone now an im- 
mense sheet of silver—a vessel here and there a mere point of 
white—an insect upon a mirror. I am sated with magnificence. 
I really begin to feel as if I had nothing to see in this world beyond 
the sublime display of the morning. Wonders now cease to sur- 
prise, and rapture itself has become commonplace. 

A little past the singular town of La Turhia, (you are rarely too 
high in Italy for houses, castles, and fortresses,) we were stopped 
by an Italian priest, who had gathered a congregation exactly in 
the middle of the road. We were thus detained some time; in con- 
sequence of which several voitures collected behind us. One, a 
gentleman, with his family, in a pretty, green carriage, going post ; 
the other, a party of three, two Englishmen anda lady, travelling, like 
ourselves, en voiturin ; when the preacher had finished his sermon, 
and the congregation a long chant, the meeting broke up so far as 
to flow away in the form of a long and solemn procession. Numbers 
of priests, clothed in white, some with snowy heads and hair, and 
the grotesque, promiscuous multitude bearing various religious sym- 
bols. Among the latter were crowds of bareheaded and ugly women 
and children, and, as far as I could observe, a great superfiuity of 
babies. On: one side of the road a large cross was erected, 
before which they kneeled, kissing it with signs of the deepest 
reverence. 

We were not long in descending again to earth after this aerial 
excursion, by a continuation of the road, superb, but terrible, where 
wonder and delight are mingled with fear and horror. Can the 
earth furnish scenery more grand and magnificent? The road is 
cut along the stupendous perpendicular precipices, now in zigzag 
galleries—now in abrnpt turns and sudden windings, during which 
the sea is sometimes on our left, and again on our right. At one 
hour we are among the clouds, overlooking the ocean and the earth, 
with its blue circling coast, chasms, ravines, gorges, cliffs, and a 
shore clothed with every variety of luxuriant verdure to the very 
edge, so that the silver waves seem to kiss the odorous orange- 
groves and beds of tender shrubbery. Holding your breath upon 
some giddy pinnacle beetling over the surf, and lost amid the bleak- 
ness of winter ; again descending by the most extraordinary ancient 
fortresses and towns into vales of summer brightness—amid groves 
of lemons and oranges—olives—grapevines—apples—and forth 
issuing from these scented, rural recesses upon the very margin of 
the sea, and gliding actually along the beach, so that the surf breaks 
almost against the carriage-wheels. 





We are prisoners of state, and guarded by an athletic soldier, with 
curling mustachios and a glistening bayonet. The commandant is 
debating upon a verdict. Could I have believed this one yearago! That 
I, whose feet scarcely expected to wander beyond the level charms 
of the Battery, or the shady beauties of Haboken—whose utmost 
experience of the horrors of war was a speaking acquaintance with 
those gentlemen who eight or ten times a. year equip themselves for 
battle, and fright the town from her propriety with the bray of arms— 
whose worst violations of the law wauld only bring him before Jus- 
tice Morrell of the ward court, or Mr. Wyman of the police, or at 
most the Hon. Richard Riker at the court of sessions—that I should 
be thus arrested in an extraordinary, romantic Italian town, under 
the supervision ef some Austrian or Sardinian soldier, whose 
heart, peradventure, has been hardened in all the battles of the 
last half century. Have the days of knight errantry and romantic 
adventures come back again? or am I not myself, but only the 
imaginary hero of some novel, which he whom I ought to be is 
perusing in New-York, lost over the fading embers of some mid- 
night fire ? 

By and by we.came to Menloue and breakfasted: Half a mile 
beyond the little town, our baggage was examined with a scrutinizing 
severity that looked like malice. Trunks, carpet-bags, bundles, every 
thing was thoroughly looked into. I suppose a five franc piece or 
two would have facilitated our way, but not choosing to be at an 
expense so profitless wherever a customhouse-officer might choose 
to insist upon the execution of his disgraceful office, and having no 
intention to smuggle anything into the country, I made the whole 
affair a mere matter of amusement. The English gentleman of the 
voiture behind us, rendered himself quite agreeable while I was 
under the discipline of the officer. He was very fat and amiable, 
and told me not to be discouraged. Indeed I had need of conso- 
lation. The whole ceremony takes place in the open air, and made 
me quite angry, though I could not help laughing to see a crowd of 


clave, while one assisted me in unpacking. The conversation was 
carried on in foreign lingo, which on my part was a mixture of Eng- 
lish and French, and on theirs of French and Italian. 

“ Ah, sir, you trank, if you please.” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“ That little black maile,” and open it goes. 

“ There, sir, my new coat, you see—my pantaloons, gentlemen.” 

“ This bundle.” 

“Oh, nothing but my night-gown and night-cap.” 

“ That box.” 

“ Shaving apparatus, nothing more,” and so on till the end of that. 

‘* Whose are these carpet-bags ?” 

* All mine, sir; there you see my boots, slippers, moccasins.” 

“ Very well, the other.” 

“ Nothing but ——.” 

* All right.” 

“ Whose is that large portmanteau ?” 

“ Mine, sir, (with a sigh of fatigue.) 

“The key, if you please.” 

“ There, and there—nothing but ——.” 

“Yes, yes; but this.” 

“Oh that’s my - 

“ Yes, yes.” 

‘Oh, sir, there are a few books.” 

A shake of the head announced that these “moral engines” 
were received with more distrust than the flannel and the night-caps. 
He took up Shakspeare. It was a present, dear M——, from you, 
and in the title-page you had written the broken sentence, “If you 
give this away .” Tt struck a kind of suspicion through the 
doughty circle. The italicised “if” and the dash at the close. 
They regarded me with much scrutiny. 

“My Shakspeare, gentlemen; nothing but my Shakspeare.” 

‘* And what is that?” 

“ Writes plays, great poet, that’s all.” 

They “did not know,” and I went farther into the trank—more 
books and more shakes of the head. My English friend came to 
my assistance. He had got through in triumph, but they appeared 
to set upon me with a peculiar rigour. Do I look like a conspirator? 
They untied my manuscripts, examined my note-books upside down, 
and at length lighted on a package containing my letters of intro- 
duction. It flew open in their eager haste, and besides several 
sealed letters, some written by yourself, it contained a number which 
a gentleman in New-York had requested me to deliver to a lady in 
Florence. They were addressed, some to her and some to her hus- 
band, received after their departure from America, and covered 
with American post-marks and other similar hieroglyphics. I knew 
that the laws of the country were severe against persons carrying 
sealed letters, but I was not aware that in consequence of recent 
disturbances the authorities at this time were peculiarly vigilant to 
detect and punish so heinous an offence. As to the unlucky 
packet, I had really forgotten that it was in my possession until it 
dropped upon the ground from the hands of the officer. An excla- 
mation broke from the lips of the examiners. They looked like 
constables in pursuit of a murderer, who come suddenly upon the 
clotted dagger and gory vestments in possession of the assassin. I 
found myself instantly the centre of all eyes, and without the slight- 
est guilt on my part, but by some of those caprices of fortune which 
ensnare youthful heroes in romances, transformed into a criminal, 
and actually responsible to the laws of a strange country, with the 
proof of my misdemeanour established beyond doubt. The affair 
began to look rather awkward. The principal officer pressed his 
lips together and shook his head; one or two of the other rascals 
laughed, and my fat English friend stepped back, and in a voice 
awfully distinct, in the general silence, exclaimed, “ the devil!’ I 
was now to explain. The matter would have been difficult in plain 
English, and to a plain English jury—worse in my limited French to 
Frenchmen; but in French to a crowd of Italian and Austrian re- 
| probates, who were probably great dunces as well as great scoun- 
| drels, worst of all. Indeed the exclamation of my English friend, 
| appeared to me, although somewhat brief, a very accurate commen- 
tary upon my situation. 














ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








CURIOUS CLASSIFICATION OF PROPER NAMES. 
Gathered from an ination of Longworth’s Directory. 
By a reference to Williams's Annual Register, for 1834, it will 
be seen that the number of distinct professions, pursuits, trades, 
callings, etc., in which such citizens as are named in the Directory 
are engaged, is about seven hundred. 
The Directory contains about thirty-nine thousand names. The 
name of Smith counts five hundred and fifty-five, Brown two hun- 
dred and thirty-nine, Clark one hundred and sixty-one, etc. If 
Smith is counted as but one name, Brown as one, and all the others 
which have duplicates, then the whole number of names in the Die 
rectory amounts to eight thousand and ninety-six, that is, of names 
which differ from each other in the spelling. Of the eight thousand 
and ninety-six names, four thousand four hundred and eighty-three 
are single names, or such as have no. duplicate, which is upwards of 
fifty-five per cent. of the whole number. 
The number of persons having but one duplicate, i. ¢. two only 
of the same name; is one thousand two hundred and sixty-five ; 
those having two duplicates, or three of the same name, is six hun- 
dred and seventy-three ; of four alike, three hundred and twenty- 
seven ; of five, two hundred and eighty-three ; of six, one hundred 
and ninety-six; of seven, one hundred and fifty one; of eight, 
one hundred and eleven; of nine, eighty-eight; of ten, sixty- 
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lows :—Of fifty, Gray, Morgan, Robertson, Stewart, Lee, Fisher ; 
of fifty-one, Valentine ; of fifty-three, Parker, Weeks ; of fifty-four, 
Cook ; of fifty-five, Walker, Mott ; of fifty-six, Lockwood, Adams ; 
of fifty-seven, Reynolds, Hunt; of fifty-nine, Hart, Morris, Camp- 
bell; of sixty, Fowler; of sixty-two, Mead, Underhill, Young; of 
sixty-three, King; of sixty-six, Palmer, Scott; of sixty-eight, 
Thomas ; of seventy, Green ; of seventy-one, Baker; of seventy- 
three, Robinson ; of seventy-seven, Ward ; of seventy-eight, Allen, 
Jackson ; of eighty, Wright ; of eighty-four, Anderson ; of ninety- 
one, Lawrence ; of ninety-three, Hall; of ninety-four, Martin ; of 
ninety-eight, Wood ; of one hundred and ten, Wilson ; of one hun- 
dred and twelve, White ; of one hundred and twenty-one, Thomp- 
son; of one hundred and twenty-six, Taylor, Jones ; of one hundred 
and thirty-eight, Johnson; of one hundred and forty-five, Moore ; 
of one hundred and forty-eight, Williams ; of one hundred and fifty, 
Miller ; of one hundred and sixty-one, Clark ; of two hundred and 
thirty-nine, Brown ; of five hundred and fifty-five, Smith. 
By the above table it will be seen, that the most numerous name 
is Smith; next to this, Brown; then Clark, Miller, and so on to 
Gray, which will furnish a pretty fair table of the names which are 
most common in the city. 
There are also eleven hundred and ninety-eight different Chris- 
tian names of men in the Directory; and two hundred and two 
Christian names of women. It is deemed unnecessary to publish 
the names of the men ; but to enable the ladies to make a selection 
of a female Christian name, if they should not be pleased with any 
one of the thousand fancy and compound names independent of this 
list, I enclose them. 
CHRISTIAN NAMES OF WOMEN. 





—. Christiana Eliza Keren Priscilla 
Al Charline Esther Keturrah Phebe 
Almira Comfort Frances Keturah Penelope 
Aletthea Clorinda Florinda Letty ce 
Ally rin Fanny Lametta Phillis 
Adelia Carington Flora Lucretia Parnethia 
Amie Charlotte Glorianna _Levina Pamela 
Achsah Christian Grace Laura Peninah 
Albina Clarissa Gertrude Letitia Patty 
Adeline Charity Hinament Li Philanda 
Arabella Caroline Henrietta Leak Rhoda 
Amelia Catherine Hester Lavinia Rosannah 
Alesia Dorothea Hilah Lenah Rene 
Anastasia Deborah Honora Louisa Ruth 
Angelica Diner Huldah Lois Rosalie 
Agnes Dovinda Helena Lucinda Rosetta 
Amanda Helen Lydia Rebecca 
Amy Diantha Hetty Marguest Rosamond 
Augusta Drusilla Hannah Maria Rosina 
Anna Dorothy Harriet Martha Rachel 
Aletta Diadamia _Isabella Mary Rosa 
Abigail Dorcas Joanna Maryan Rheuah 
Alice Diana Janett Marcena Sabra 
Ann Ellen Justina Melissa Selina 
Armenia Elsie Jane Melitta Sabina 
Adele Elima Julie Melicent Sall 
Alicea mma Julia Mahala Sophia 
Blandina Eunice Julius Monimia Susannah 
Bridget Electa Juliana Magdalen Susan 
Bellfame Elvise Justinia Matilda Sylvia 
Barbara Experience J Miriam Sarah 
Baleche Emeline Jerusha Mercy Tamar 
Betsey vida Jeannette Margery Theodosia 
Bethia Eupheme Johannes Nancy esa 
Barille Emily Judith Nelly cengemnse 
Clementina Evelina Julian N. Violetta 
Clara Euphemia Jemi Octavia § Wealth 
Clarinda Eve Johanna Olive Wi 
Cornelia Eleanor Jennet Patience Zina 
Christina [Elizabeth Keziah Philena 


Of the names in the Directory, without looking very critically 
over them to ascertain whether I have got them all, I find the fol- 
lowing corresponding with the feathered race, viz :—Lark, Martin, 
Nightingale, Parrot, Partridge, Phenix, Teal, Sparrow, Stork, Swal- 
low, Swan, Jay, Hawk, Gull, Eagle, Drake, Crow, Crane, Robin, 
Rook, Woodeock. Of the finny tribe, Fish, Bass, Haddock, Ling, 
Roach, Trout, Salmon and Whale. There will also be found, the 
Otter, Seal and Beaver. Also, the Jaggar, Hare, Badger, Doe 
Hind, Buck, Steer and Squirrel. 

Of names corresponding with trades and pursuits—Baker, Banker, 
Barber, Brewer, Butcher, Butler, Carver, Carter, Chandler, Cook, 
Currier, Cutler, Dyer, Farmer, Fuller, Gardner, Glover, Hosier, 
Mason, Mercer, Miller, Miner, Painter, Tanner, Teller, Turner, 
Sawyer, Sexton, Shoemaker, Slater, Smith, Stainer and Weaver. 
Of trees—Ash, Beach, Birch, Cherry, Chesnut, Peach and Plum. 
Of flowers—Primrose, Pink and Rose. In fruits—Cherry, Chesnut, 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 





THE VICTIM OF A NAME. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THREE. 


Ovr story advances now to a point of time three months later 
than that, with the event of which the last chapter concluded. The 
young unknown, (for he was still a mystery to the peasant girl, al- 
though probably not for a moment to the attentive reader,) was with 
Catherine at the usual place of meeting; the sun had been long set, 
and the night was without a moon. Scarcely had he arrived at the 
spot, when Catherine drew close to him, not, however, as was her 
wont, to throw herself into his arms with passionate haste, but 
slowly, calmly, and with an air of gravity such as he never had 
known her assume before. Her first exclamation was uttered al- 
most with solemnity : 

“T have something to tell you to-night ; but not here.” 

“« Where then, Catherine ?” 

“Tn my father’s house.” 

“In your father’s house, my dear child! And why must it be 
there? You are perfectly incomprehensible.” 

“There you will understand.” 


” 


“ Gracious beeen my lord! You are dreadfully ! 

“No, it is nothing, be not alarmed. We will speak of that pre- 
sently. In the meantime, I have something of more importance 
to think of.” 

There was a pause ; he walked rapidly backward and forward se- 
veral times, apparently lost in thought ; then stopping abruptly be- 
foxe the physician, he said, 

“ Doctor, I stand in need of a friend. May I find him in you?” 

The answer was brief, and spoke with deep and sincere emotion. 

*“ You may.” 

“Well, then,” he continued, giving his hand, which the physician 
grasped warmly and kindly, “ since you are my friend, I have a ser- 
vice to ask ; understand me, doctor, a service which can be expected 
only from the truest of friends, or from a hireling who is paid and 
despised.” 

“My lord,” said the physician, “there is nothing you may not 
require of me. Speak on.” 

The young man appeared somewhat embarrassed, and there was 
a pause of a few moments: but he soon recovered himself and 
continued, 

“ Perhaps, doctor, I shall ask more than a service; it may be 
that I shall need your counsel as well as your aid.” 





A keen and hitherto unfelt emotion sprang up in the soul of the 
youth at this moment. It assuredly was not fear for his life, nor yet | 
of being drawn into a snare ; but it seemed to him that his presence 
within that humble abode would be adding insult to the wrong he 
had already inflicted upon its inhabitant ; that every object within | 
its walls would proclaim, “here is a name dishonoured, a trust be- | 
trayed, the gray head of an old man covered with sorrow and shame.” | 

“ Here, Catherine, here,” he exclaimed ; “ we are alone ; tell me 
what it is you would say to me, here.” 

« No,” she replied, firmly, but sadly ; “I can speak only there.” | 

“ Let us go, then,” he cried, “since it must be so ; your wishes | 
shall be obeyed.” 

She took him by the hand, and without a word they repaired to | 
her father’s house. They entered; a lamp was burning within, but | 
no person awaited their coming. Catherine took up the lamp, and 
still holding his hand, ascended a narrow stair-case which led, as | 
her companion supposed, to her own sleeping apartment. A single | 
glance sufficed to correct his mistake. A rapier hanging against the 
wall, a musket and pistols over the foot of the bed, a sabre lying | 
upon a small table, a few maps and books, an uniform scarcely hid- 
den within a recess, all proclaimed the room to be that of a man, 
that of the veteran father. The young man gazed around him in 
silence for several moments, and then fixing his eyes upon Catherine, 
seemed trying to read in her face the cause of her bringing him 
here. She, too, returned his gaze, until tears came to obstruct her 
view ; then, with a deep sigh, but with the look and voice of one 
whose resolution is taken, she said : 

“Yes, look at them well, and then hear what I have to say. You | 
see these arms, these pistols, that sword ; they tell you that this is the | 
resting-place of an old soldier; of one who has never feared to ha- 
zard his life in deft of his h My father is a Hungarian ; | 
one of those proudest of all the people of Austria, with whom an | 
unblemished name stands in the place of that wealth which fortune 
denies. Nay, speak not, nor cast down thine eyes; thou knowest | 
him not ; it was not to thee he confided his treasure, nor is it by thee 
he has been betrayed ; but he must be known to thee now.” 

With these words she drew back the curtain behind which the 
partly-concealed uniform was suspended. 

“ Look,” she continued ; “this is not the dress of an obscure sol- 
dier of fortune ; it is the garb of an officer and a gentleman ; but | | 
not of one who has gained rank by courting the favour of princes. 
My father comes of a lofty race, his honours were gained in the bat- 
tle-field, and this, the proudest of all, was bestowed by the hand of | 
the great hero of France.” | 




















Thus speaking, she took from the wall, where it hung near the | 
head of the bed, a decoration, and placed it within the: hands of the 
youth, who, falling upon his knees, uttered a loud cry, and covered 
the riband with passionate kisses and tears. 

“This cross of the legion of honour, my father received from the 
hand of Napoleon, on the field of Smolensko, where Austria fought, 
with Prussia, under his banners. It is a cross of the great emperor ; 
now tell me, now that I have proved my father to be like yourself, 
an officer and a gentleman, tell me what name I must give to your 
child when it sees the light.” 

The young man rose from his knees, and there was a wildness 





Gage, Melon, Peach and Plum. Also, Wine, Porter, Sherry, 
Punch, Perry, Pearl, Negus and Mead ; Bard, Lay, Harp, Harper 
and Piper; King, Earl, Duke, Knight, Pope, Peer, Prince, Page, 
Lord, Bishop, Chamberlin, Usher, Deacon, Elder and Monk: Of 
the saints—St. John, St. Luke and St. Martin. 

Also names having the same termination, as Man, Blackman, 
Whiteman, Redman, Wiseman, Newman, Crossman, Goodman, 
Kinsman, Bellman, Wakeman, Lawman, Woodman, Tallman, Long- 
man, Nutman, Troutman, Waterman, Cheeseman, Seaman, Still- 
man, Truman and Tillman. 

Besides a thousand names which might be coupled, such as High 
and Low, Merry and Wise, Strong and Stout, Child and Satchell, 
Town and Parish, Law and Legal, Virgin and Swain, Wait and See, 
Worth and Value, Inch and Foot, May and June, Boss and Pren- 
tice, Street and Alley, Keen and Sharp, Hurry and Quick, Clay and 





both in his words and in his leok, which filled Catherine’s heart 
with terror. 

“Thy child!” he exclaimed ; 
wretch, wretch that I am!” 
Then he burst into tears afresh, hot, bitter tears of remorse and 
anguish; he beat his head and his breast, and the agony of his | 
emotion was so dreadful, that the poor girl, wild with terror and 
grief, fell at his feet, exclaiming, “Oh pardon, parden ; forgive your 
unhappy Catherine.” 

In a moment the youth grew calm; but it was with the stern 
calmness of utter misery. He raised her from where she knelt at 
his feet, and said, “to-morrow I will see you again; all shall be 
made clear, and you shall be saved.” 

Did Catherine understand this word “ saved,” as it was meant by 
him! Perhaps not; but, be that as it may, when she was left alone, 


“thy father! mine too! Oh 














Potter, True and Wise, Short and Long, Slack and Speed, Puff 
and Puffer, Low and Loud, Church and Pastor, Parent and Child, 
Health and Cash, Love and Bliss, Church and Pew, Couch and || 
Pillow, Rice and Bacon, Fleet and Swift, Hook and Crook, House 
and Hovel, Frost and Snow, Summer and Winter, Merry and Gay, 
Shoe and Slipper, Tardy and Quick, Hand and Foot, Smack and 


her heart was elated with hope and joy. 

Early next morning, the doctor was called to the young man, 
whose health appeared to be his peculiar charge. The scene of the 
previous night had wrought its effect on his frame; he was pale, 
though fever burned in his restless eyes, and a nervous tremor per- 
vaded his limbs. The physician was struck with alarm, and ad- 


“Tam ready.” 

“ Well, then, doctor—I must speak—it is of a woman, young, 
lovely—an angel of truth and innocence—a poor girl who must be 
saved ; who has a right to every kindness and care at my hands.” 

As he had continued to walk rapidly, he did not perceive that at the 
word “ woman,” the face of the doctor had totally changed in its ex- 
pression of friendly interest, nor yet the sad smile of pity that 
hovered upon his lips as the disclosure was finished. But receiving 
no answer, he stopped suddenly, and added, 

“ You are surprised, doctor, at what I have told you t” 

“No, my lord,” was the grave and sorrowful answer. 

“ The service that I require of you, will prove dangerous, perhaps.” 

The physician looked at him with @ slight expression of surprise 
and resentment, and said, 

“There will be no danger in it, assuredly.” 

“Then you are displeased at my asking it; it is enough; let it 
drop ; we will say nothing more on the subject.” 

“My lord,” answered the physican, “command me ; I am ready 
to comply with your orders.” 

“Oh, doctor,” said the young man, sorrowfully, “this is not 
what I expected from you; I thought you had promised to be my 
friend !” 

“ And it is precisely because I wish to deserve the name, that 
in this matter I can act only in obedience to your commands.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, doctor, explain yourself.” 

“Tf I were nothing more than your friend, I would; but my duty 
to others will not permit me to do that. Nevertheless, as I said 
before, I am ready to execute your commands.” 

“ Alas, doctor, am I deceived in you! I fancied there was one, 
at least, in whose heart But enough ; since I can have no 
friend, I rust seek for a tool, whose services money can buy. I 
will detain you no longer, sir.” 

“Tt will be better thus,” said the physician, with a profound bow, 
as he left the room. 

The young man followed him with his eye. He had never opened 
his heart to-this gentleman, but he had always esteemed him trust- 
worthy and good, and treasured him up, as it were, in reserve, for 





\| the first occasion in which he should stand in need of a faithful, de- 


voted friend. 

“Tt is but another deception,” he thought; 
|| bitter.” 

Well would it have been for him if this fatal day had_ witnessed 
no other and greater ! 

After a few moments of painful thought, a few sighs of vexation 
and disappointment, he passed his hand over his brow, as if to dis- 
perse the unwelcome thoughts that still harassed. his mind, and 
then ringing the bell, requested the servant, who came at its sum- 
mons, to send for the baron. Disappointed in friendship, he was 
fain to resort to the most abject servility. 

“ Baron,” said he, when that person made his appearance, “ you 
will seek and hire, somewhere in the city, a small house, in a re- 
tired situation. You will furnish it neatly but simply.” 

“ Fora lady?” said the baron, with his coarse smile of intelligence 
The youth gave him a look, but the question did not surprise him ; 
he ascribed it merely to the quick apprehension of base minds, al- 
ways ready to understand and perform. servile actions. But the 
truth was, that the secret to which the clue had been foolishly 
yielded up by the minister, in a moment of weakness, and which he 
had since ferreted out in all its details, had become at last too, 
weighty to rest in the baron’s own keeping ; hitherto he had merely 
given a hint, now and theh, to one or two of his intimate friends, 
just to excite their envy and wonder at his superior knowledge ; but 
now he could hold no longer. Besides, he fancied that, seeming to 
know all, he should at last gain the confidence of the young man, 
whose movements were to a certain extent his peculiar charge, and. 
whose haughty reserve had so often repulsed his attempts at greater 
freedom of intercourse. The fault of the minister was about to 
produce its effects. 

“For a lady,” the young man coldly replied. 

“And I suppose,” said the baron, with a shrewd, knowing look, 
“that in hiring this house I am not to give in the name of your 
as tenant; nor yet, I presume, would your highness care 
to have that of Catherine Tillman mentioned.” 

“Catherine Tillman !” exclaimed the youth; “what of her! 
Who has dared to speak or even to think of her! From whom have 
you learned that name ‘” 


“ nevertheless, it is 











Skiff, Bright and Rust, Sea and Storm, Rich and Poor, etc. etc. 








vancing hastily to his side, exclaimed, with an air of deep interest, 


The terrified baron stammered, hesitated, and wished he had been 
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less ready to show his knowledge ; but, with still greater vehemence, 
the young man continued : 

“ Speak—answer! By what infamous treachery—from what de- 
testable spy have you learned aught of her? Wretch! villain' speak!” 

“My lord,” answered the baron, indignant at being accused of a 
baseness of which he was really innocent, simply because its per- 
formance had not been entrusted to him—* My lord, you must ask 
his excellency the minister ; he can answer your questions.” 

“He! Is ithe?” Then, after a moment of fearful silence, he 
added, “ Begone, sir! leave the room instantly.” And as soon as 
the door was closed, he threw himself into a chair, and clasping his 
hands over his eyes, exclaimed, “ Monstrous, infamous baseness ! 
detestable villany !” 

But the blow, severe as it was, had yet to be followed up by 
another of deeper infliction. As he was sitting, absorbed in thought, 
the door of his room was opened, and the physician again stood 
before him. 

“ Oh, doctor,” the young man exclaimed, “ you knew of this, and 
yet you withheld it from me. Is it thus you perform the part of a 
friend?” 

The friend would have explained all, but the physician feared. 
“‘ How could I tell you, without dreading the consequence to your 
health, to your very life, that the innocent girl to whom you had 
given your heart, from whom you had no reserve, was a spy, and 
‘betrayed all that you said or did to a vile priest in the pay of the 
government?” 

The mischief was done ; to this had the foolish confidence of the 
minister come, enlarged and improved by the baron. With a fear- 
ful cry, the unfortunate youth fell prostrate upon the floor, as if 
struck by the hand of death, and lay motionless there, with his eyes 
fixed, and murmuring once or twice, in a low voice of despair and 
horror, “ Betrayed by her! By Catherine Tillman !” 

The physician rang for assistance, the victim was laid on a 
couch, and, in process of time, they succeeded in calling him back 
to life. 
drew on, powerful opiates triumphed over the fever that raged in 
his exhausted frame. 

The next day he was so far restored as to be able to ride out in a 
carriage with his physician. The character of the patient seemed 
totally changed ; heretofore he had always been silent, grave, and 
reserved, but now he was full of discourse, excitement, and anima- 
tion. 


by incessant action and change. He declaimed, disputed, argued ; 


flew from subject to subject, from the objects around him to sciences, || 


arts, battles, and great political movements ; pouring out, with in- 
conceivable fluency, as it seemed, the pent-up thoughts of his whole 
previous life. They returned, and the physician was just on the 
point of quitting his patient, urging-him to seek repose for an hour 
or two, when a servant came in, and spoke in a low voice to the 
former. It was to announce the return of an unknown man, who 


The wild glare of his eyes passed away, and, as the night |) 
| morning came and no one appeared, the old man, taking Catherine | 


| by the hand, returned with her to the humble dwelling from which 
| hope and joy were now banished for ever. 


It appeared as though he was striving to keep away thought |) 





} 





had called at the palace several evenings past, seeking an interview || 
The || 


with the young man, but had never before found him within. 
physician was glad to be furnished thus with something that might | 
divert the mind of his patient, trifling though he presumed the 
stranger’s business to be, and directed the servant to give him ad- 
mittance. He was a man of about fifty, tall and erect, with a 
rugged and war-worn visage; he advanced without speaking, and 
placed in the hands of the youth a paper, which he drew from his 
breast. 
the excited mind of his patient, seemed only to give it new force ; a 
fierce delight gleamed in his eyes as he read, and when he had 
finished, he broke out in a species of phrensy: “ Yes, I will go; the 
design is glorious. I alone, with my sword, for France and the 
crown of a hero. France is my mother, and she calls me with a 
voice from the grave. 
break the chains. 
and the destiny is achieved. 
St. Helena without a Marengo, an Austerlitz. 


I, too, can die, but there can be no 
We shall see.” 


His hearers, astonished, gazed upon him without a word, as he || 


strode rapidly from one side of the room to the other, with head 
erect and gestures abrupt, and full of a terrible meaning. On a sud- 
den, he stopped directly in front of the stranger, and said, 

What is your name t” 

“The Captain Tillman.” 


The effect of these words upon the fiery spirit to which they were || 


addressed, was like that of water on flame. “Tillman!” he re- 
peated, turning suddenly pale, and sinking at once into apathy. A 
single instant sufficed to recall to his mind the archduke’s warning, 
the relation existing between this man and the monk of the abbey at 
Kleusterneubourg, and between the same monk and Catherine. He 
beheld, in father and daughter, only the agents of an infamous sys- 
tem of espionage, of which he was the object, and of which the pa- 
per he had just read was designed as the consummation; scorn, 
misery and despair struck at the seat of life, and again he fell on 
the floor without sense or motion. 

Tillman rushed from the room, loaded with curses by the physi- 
cian, shocked and astounded at what he had seen, and hastened to 
bury his mortification and grief in the solitude of his own humble 
dwelling. Up to this moment, the secret design of which he was 
the agent, the hope which had just been destroyed in his very 
sight, had engrossed his thoughts so completely that nothing within 
his own household had received the least share of his attention. 
This night he returned much sooner than usual. Supposing that 


Catherine had retired to rest, he proceeded at once to his own room, 
taking the light which he found burning in the lower apartment, and 
which he presumed she had left by mistake ; but as he passed the 
door of her chamber, he saw that it was open, and looking within, || 
found the apartment unoccupied. 

hour! The incident was suspicious. 


Catherine absent at this late 
He called aloud, but no voice 





Its contents, instead of allaying, as the physician had hoped, || 


She is fettered like me, and I only can || 
If we fail, it is but a bullet aimed at the heart, || 








| and that which engrossed all her thoughts, induced her to listen to | 


| now, and they must be given up. 


| the thought of leaving Vienna; now she dreaded the stern purpose for | 


| which, as she well knew, her father determined to stay. During the | . . ; 
| cusing him of being a spy, the pander of his own daughter’s shame, 


| 





| know not his name ;” for he merely answered, “It matters not; I 
| shall find him out,” and then, without saying another word, he be- | 
| gan to march up and down with long strides, while his daughter sat | 


| after night, that the hand of her father was not yet red with the 


| still whispered at times, that perhaps he would yet return. An | 


| changed between her father and this unknown, and the former com- | 


| ing appeal, informed him of all that had passed between her and her 
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replied ; seized with terrible doubts, he rushed forth into the wood, 
armed with his sword, for his intent now was not merely to find but 
to surprise. With this purpose he no longer called on his daugh- 
ter’s name, but glided between the trees, silent, watchful, and 
brooding on fearful designs. At length, through the dim obscure 
he perceived a white, motionless object. Like a tiger creeping upon 
its prey, he advanced slowly, without the least noise, and at last 
came near enough to make out the form of a woman ; but she was 
alone, leaning against a tree, in an attitude of deep grief. As her 
father approached, she lifted her eyes, and rushing into his arms, 
exclaimed, “ At last you have come.” 

“No, he is not come,” replied Tillman, with a terrible voice, and 
thrusting her from him. 

“Oh, my father! my father!” she cried, falling upon her knees | 
at his feet, “‘ have you slain him, then?” 

“ Not yet,” he replied ; “but he will come in good time.” 

“No, my father,” she cried, in the depth of her sorrow, “ he will | 
come no more ; he abandons me to despair.” 

“Thou liest,” fiercely exclaimed the old man. 

The unfortunate girl, who indeed hoped that her words were not | 
true, burst into sobs and tears ; and then was rehearsed, not for the first 
time, the dreadful scene of an outraged parent and guilty child—a | 
scene of threats, reproaches, curses and misery. The old man | 
would have renounced his daughter and driven her from his door, | 
had it not been for the hope of vengeance, to be wreaked on the | 
head of another ; and if, when he demanded the name of her sedu- | 
cer, she had not answered him simply, “I know it not.” His wrath | 
was augmented at this reply, esteeming it nothing less than an in- | 
solent falsehood; but, perhaps, other thoughts came into his mind | 
when she continued firmly, “ If I knew, I would never disclose it to | 
you, though you should slay me here, on this spot; but in truth, I 


motionless on the earth. Thus the night passed away, and when | 


Days passed in one uniform course; at evening the captain went | 
forth, armed with his sword, to watch near the spot where his 
daughter had waited the coming of her seducer ; there he remained | 
until midnight, and then returned. Catherine watched too, but it | 
was the expression of Tillman’s face ; she was a prisoner ; and ihe 
only moments of comfort that lightened her sorrow, were gained | 
from the gloomy and almost ferocious look which told her, night 


blood of her faithless lover. She believed him base, the thought of | 
his perfidy withered her heart, but she loved him still, and hope | 


event, which neither supposed to be in the least connected with their | 
affliction, was soon to afford the key to the singular history of their | 
misfortunes. | 

One evening a stranger appeared at the door of the old soldier ; 
a stranger, at least, to Catherine. ‘Tokens of recognition were ex- | 


manded his daughter to leave the room. She obeyed ; but a vague 
suspicion of some fearful relation between the stranger’s coming 


their discourse. A name was first mentioned, with which she had 
long suspected her father’s political schemes to be in connection, 
and then the stranger went on: 

“Tt is all over; his life is despaired of. Our meetings are useless 
Some of us even think it impru- 
dent to stay longer in Austria; there is reason to fear that the go- 
vernment is advised of our plans, and that nothing but fear of what 
the young lion might do if aroused, has so far protected those who 
designed to break open his den. When he is dead, its vengeance 
have no check.” 

“You speak truly,” said Tillman, “and flight will no doubt be 
prudent. But come what may, I shall remain. I have a duty that 
keeps me here, and must be fulfilled.” 

Catherine heard no more. At first she had trembled with fear at | 


rest of the day, he was even more silent and gloomy than she had 
ever beheld him; at evening he went out, and at midnight returned, 
still silent and gloomy. She saw that as yet he had not found what | 
he sought, and arose to go to her chamber. He toe, arose, and | 
closing the door, commanded her by a sign to be seated again. She 
breathed a prayer for herself and her child, and obeyed, with a 
sinking heart. 

“ Catherine,” said he, “does your betrayer know of your situation?” | 

She blushed and cast down her eyes, which were filled with tears. 

“Speak,” continued her father; “does he know?” 

“ He does.” 

“ He knows it, and comes not! He is worse than a villain; a | 
monster, a wretch who abandons his child.” 

“ Catherine,” he resumed, “this must not be. Listen to me; 
your father assumes your cause, pledges to you an honour that 
never was stained. Your father renounces his own vengeance to save 
you; he swears to forgive: the man who has wronged him, provided 
he shall be found worthy to be forgiven ; your father demands the 
name of that man, to bestow it upon your child!” 

Catherine knelt at his feet, struck to the heart by this solemn 
and dreadful fergiveness, to which she could make no return, for she 
could only reply, as before, “‘ My father, I know it not.” 

Tillman scarcely knew how to believe in this ignorance, and Ca- 
therine, anxious to satisfy him of its truth, and touched by his mov- 




















unknown lover; she told all that she knew, that he was an officer 
and no doubt belonged to the suite of the archduke Charles. When 
she had done, the old man replied : 

“That is enough ; we shall find him out, if your story is true.” 

From this day, a new course of life was begun for Catherine and 
her father. On the morrow they went to Vienna, together; they 
visited all the chapels frequented by the great lords of the court, 
all the reviews, the resorts of fashion, in short, wherever a hope 
existed of finding him whom they sought. Day after day was con- 
sumed in patient, but fruitless search ; each day only served to en- 
hance their grief, to add strength to their despair. At last they 
were forced tu abandon their efforts ; the state of Catherine’s health 
began to forbid these long and wearisome walks, and for some days 
they remained at home, silent, languid, ayd wretched. 

One night the father went forth alone into the forest, wandering 
there for hours, scarcely knowing his own motive or purpose, but 
led on, perhaps, by that vague feeling, which, in the absence of all 
rational hope, clings to a random chance, a remote possibility. On 
his return he ascended to Catherine’s room, where she lay on her 
bed, too much indisposed in body to keep her feet, but too sick at 
heart to enjoy the blessing of sleep. 

“Catherine,” said the old man, “ there is one chance remaining, 
the last, the only one, for which I require a single effort of courage 
and strength. Vienna beholds to-morrow a grand but mournful so- 
lemnity ; every nobleman in the empire, every officer in the service, 
of whatever rank, will surely be there. You too, my child, must 
be present.” 

“T will go,” replied Catherine, without asking where. Places 
were nothing to her for whom the whole world contained but one 
single object. 

They went. Arriving, scon after the break of day, at the capital, 
they presented themselves at the vestibule of a palace, before which 
crowds had already assembled, waiting, like them, for admission. 
The gates were thrown open, and the multitude poured, slowly 
however and with profound silence, into a vast court, and thence 
into rich and lofty saloons; but Catherine and her father beheld 
only the gorgeously dressed soldiers who kept their guard at the 
doors. They arrived at length at a room, the windows of which 
were closed, and the walls hung with black, while the only light 
that pervaded its ample space was that of numberless torches. 
Catherine looked into the room, almost unconscious of all around, 
and beheld, without understanding the scene, a number of officers 
passing in turn by the side of a platform covered with sable cloth ; 
each bared his head as he slowly marched by, and bowed with an 
air of deep and solemn respect. The sight affected not her; she 
had griefs of her own more mighty than theirs. A few moments 
after, the archduke appeared, and the sudden reflection that he 
whom she sought would be found, if at all, among the officers of his 
train, aroused her perception to full and anxious acuteness. She 
saw the old man, illustrious by his rank, walk slowly and feebly to- 
ward the platform, tears coursing each other over his wrinkled 
cheeks ; and, spite of her own desolation, she sympathized with the 
grief that weighed so heavily on the head of the aged. When 
he reached the foot of the platform, and stooped to pick up a 
branch of cypress, with which he sprinkled the holy water over 
the couch that rested upon it, her eyes followed his movement, and 
suddenly, with a supernatural strength, she thrust aside two men 
who were standing before her, and straining herself to her utmost 
height, with her eyes fixed, her lips extended and pale, without 
either exclamation or tear, she pointed with one hand to some ob- 
ject of fearful interest, at the same time pressing her father's arm 
with the other. He too fixed his eyes on the spot, and beheld the wan 
but beautiful face of the corpse to which all these honours were paid. 

“He?” was the old man’s wondering cry. 

“He!” she replied ; and, like an overstrained cord that snaps, 
she fell as one dead at her father’s feet. 

Assistance was instantly rendered, the poor girl was borne into 


|| one of the nearest apartments, and a physician was summoned ; 


the same who has already been more than once mentioned in this 
narrative. He recognised Tillman with horror, and would have 
withdrawn, but benevolence triumphed over his indignation, and he 
remained with Catherine. As soon as the room was cleared of all 
but the girl, her father, and the physician, this latter poured out upon 
Tillman the full measure of his contempt and his detestation, ac- 


the murderer of the noble youth whose corse was then lying in state, 
and last and most monstrous of all, of coming with fiend-like ma- 
lice, to gaze on the ruin himself had contributed to effect. To all 
these reproaches Tillman replied with the simple truth, and the 
truth prevailed. Catherine, had, indeed, revealed all she knew to 
the priest, but it was in confession, and if there had been treachery, 
it was not she but the priest who had betrayed. Catherine did not 
know even the name of herlover. It was true that he had once spoken 
with that monk, in crossing the court of the archduke’s palace ; but 
the monk was the almoner of the abbey, and it was from him that 
the veteran had received the medicines which restored him te 
health. The whole plot of this terrible drama was now disclosed, and 
nothing remained save tears and the bitterness of regret for a noble 
spirit thus early and fatally crushed, for the doom of that young 
heart whose hard fate it was to reap only anguish and death, from 
its single attempt to escape the sorrows by which every other hope 
of its existence had long been withered. 

Catherine woke, at length, from her swoon, and beheld in the 
eyes of her father, which were fixed upon her, tears and the ten- 
derest aspect of pity and love ; he stooped over her prostrate form, 
kissed her pale lips, and said, “ my daughter, thy child shall find a 
father in me, and he shall bear the name of his own.” 

“Do you know it, then?” she exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” the old man replied ; “he shall bear the name of Napoiwon.” 
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A SONG OF THE UKRAINE COSSACKS.—FOR THE FLUTE OR VIOLIN. 
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MISCELLANY. 








A LOVER’S SONG. 


You are are very lovely, lady! 
Soft and fair your skin; 
Beauty’s pencil has been there, 
Blending colours fresh and rare ; 
Is all fair within? 
Yes; that blush, with modest glow, 
Sweetly tells what I would know. 


You are very gentle, lady! 
Humble and discreet. 

Let not words of artless praise 

Kindle anger in your gaze. 
Praise is not unmeet, 

When the lip of truth doth find 

Language for th’ approving mind. 

You are very dear, sweet lady ! 
Will you hear my suit? 

Honest is my love, and pure, 

Lasting while my days endure ; 
Why are you so mute? 

Ah! you smile, and blush, and sigh— 

I do ask no more reply. 





PUFFING IN LONDON. 

In the great British metropolis every thing has its price, down to 
a paragraph in a newspaper. Some years ago Mr. R., an American 
gentleman, having discovered some new process by which he thought 
bank-notes were to be gained, concluded to try his fortune in Lon- 
don. Very soon after his arrival, he presented himself at the office 
of one of the leading journals, and requested to see the editor. 
He was desired to give in his name and business, which he did, and 
an answer was speedily brought, that the editor was engaged; by 
dint of great urgency, he, at last, succeeded in making his way to 
the room of the sub-editor, and, having never found any difficulty 
in obtaining a hearing from gentlemen of the press in his own 
country, where the time of an editor is considered almost as public 
property, he proceeded, at once, to explain his discovery, supposing 
that it would be received as a favour, and duly glorified, as a mat- 
tex of course, in the next day’s impression. Before he had fairly 
made his beginning, however, the sub-editor cut him short, politely 
but firmly, by saying he had no time to spare, and that he pre- 
sumed his visiter’s object was to have his discovery noticed : “‘ Why, 
yes, sir, I should like—-” “Jt can be done, sir, without any trou- 
ble ; write whatever you like, and it shall go in; of course, you 
will leave your name and address. The clerk in the office will 
arrange with you as toterms. Good morning, sir.” Finding him- 
self bowed out, Mr. R. went back to the office, where he was fur- 
nished with pen, ink and paper, sat down, and in the course of some 
twenty or twenty-five minutes, produced an editorial paragraph of, 
perhaps, twice that number of lines. This he handed to the clerk, 
merely asking whether it would appear the next day. “Certainly, 
sir.” “ Editorial?” “ Yes, sir, in the editorial columns ; I presume 
you would not wish it in the largest type used on the paper?” “Why, 
yes, sir, I should prefer that.” ‘In that case, sir, the charge will 
be ten guineas; if in the smaller type, five.” Mr. R. took back 
his manuscript and withdrew. 


ADVANTAGES OF A MEMORY. 

It is related of Sir Boyle Roche, that no man of his day enjoyed 
more esteem, on account of his perfect urbanity and amiable qua- 
lities in private life, or excited so much laughter by the oddities of 
which he was unconsciously guilty in parliament. Of these the 
following are specimens :—He said, one night, during a stormy de- 
bate, that it was impossible for a man to be in two places at once, 
unless he was a bird or a fish! An opposition member having 
moved, that, for the purpose of illustrating one of his arguments, 
an enormous mass of official documents should be read, Sir 
Boyle Roche, with the most profound and unaffected gravity, 
proposed that, as the clerk at the table would not be able to get 
through the papers before morning, a dozen or two of the com- 

















mittee-clerks should be called in to his assistance. ‘The docu- 
ments may be divided among them,” continued Sir Boyle; “ and 
as they can all read together, the whole will be disposed of in a 
quarter of an hour.” His speeches, on important topics, were 
prepared for him by Mr. Edward Cooke ; and, as his memory was 
particularly retentive, he seldom committed himself, except when 
he rose to utter an original remark. One night, being unprepared 
with a speech, and yet feeling a strong inclination to deliver his 
sentiments, he retired to a coffee-house, in order to mould them 
into the form of an oration. While engaged in this fruitless 
attempt, he was accosted by Sergeant Stanley, a ministerial mem- 
ber, whose custom it was to rise, towards the close of a discussion, 
and deliver a long harangue, ingeniously compiled from the speeches 
of those who had addressed the house before him. For this de- 
bate, however, he was in a situation to speak earlier than usual, 
having, with great labour, produced an original composition ; prior 
to the delivery of which, he had stepped into the coffee-house, in 
order to refresh his memory by looking once more through the 
manuscript. This, unfortunately for himself, he happened to drop, 
on retiring. Sir Boyle snatched it up; and, after reading it twice 
or thrice, (so powerful was his memory,) found himself master of 
the whole. Hastening to the house, he resumed his seat, and de- 
livered the speech with admirable correctness, to the unspeakable 
amazement and mortification of the proprietor, who, it appears, 
had not succeeded in catching the speaker’s eye. Meeting Stan- 
ley again at the coffee-house, in the course of the night, Sir 
Boyle returned him his manuscript, with many thanks for what he 
was pleased to term the loan of it; adding, “I never was so 
much at a loss for a speech in my life, nor ever met with one so 
pat to my purpose ; and, since it is not a pin the worse for wear, 
you may go in and speak it again yourself, as soon as you please.” 





THE HUNTER’S SONG. 


Give me the naked heavens above, 
The broad bare heath below, 
A merry glance from her I love, 
My fleet hound, and my bow. 
I crave no red gold for my pouch, 
No wine-cup mantling high, 
Nor broidered vest, nor downy couch, 
On which the careworn sigh : 
With conscience clear, and steadfast mind, 
My cares I whistle to the wind. 


If I am hu , I can wing 
The wild bird as he flies ; 
Or thirsty, yonder crystal spring 
My sparkling draught supplies. 
The deer must yield his dappled coat 











MEDICAL SCIENCE IN PERSIA. 

Sir Harford Jones, in his narrative of the British mission to Per- 
sia in 1807, gives the following whimsical anecdote, as serving to 
show the extent to which Persian physicians may be confided in as 
restorers of health. A great khan of the royal tribe was afflicted 
with leprosy. The king took much interest in his welfare, and con- 
sulted the hakim bashi, or court physician, as to what could be done 
for his relief. This learned person recommended that the patient 
should swallow, daily, a certain quantity of chinaware, ground to 
powder. The disease, however, was obstinate, and did not yield 
to the remedy, whereupon the king took it into his head that the 
fault lay in the quantitv, and so ordered the patient to swallow a 
double dose of the same. This, too, produced no amendment. The 
hakim bashi was consulted again, and ascribed the want of success 
to the china not being old enough, and the consequence was that 
some of the oldest and finest pieces of china in the palace were 
ground to powder in quantities, and administered to the khan; of 
course, with exactly the same result as before. The hakim bashi 
now gave his opinion that the disease was caused by impurity of the 
blood ; the only sure method to remedy which was, to draw blood 
from the patient and then put it back again; that is, cause him to 
drink it. This prescription was followed, and, aided perhaps by the 
old china, soon cured the poor khan of his leprosy, and all his other 
troubles besides, by sending him post-haste to his grave. 





CURE FOR THE DROPSY. 

The same writer says that the caliph Al Wauthek, being afflicted 
with dropsy, brought on by intemperance, was placed with great 
ceremony by his physicians in a large oven, constructed on purpose, 
and heated as highly as he could possibly bear it. The caliph found, 
or imagined he found, much relief from the first experiment, and 
therefore concluded to try it a second time, ordering the oven to be 
made several degrees hotter than before. In this he was obeyed, 
but perceiving that the heat was beyond his endurance, he called to 
the attendants to take him out; but, before this could be done, the 
unfortunate caliph was baked to death. 





GLORY. 
A gallant officer, named Bicknall, was killed in one of the battles 
between the French and English in Spain. The report of the com- 


| mander-in-chief, which made honourable mention of the deceased, 





My vig’rous limbs to don ; | 
The heron his dark plume to float 

My fearless brows upon. 
I am content—canst thou say more, 
With pride, and pomp, and treasured store ? 





FRENCH PISTOLS. 


General Gardanne, the French ambassador, on his introduction 
to Mohammed Ally Meerza, had presented him with a very fine 
pair of rifle-barrelled pistols, made at Paris, the barrels of which, 
the general assured the prince, were worked with such nicety, 
that a ball delivered from them would fly to the distance of twenty 
yards, so true as.to strike invariably the centre of a piastre, a piece 
about the size of our half-dollar. The prince had received the 
general in a room which opened to a large walled court, and from 
the spot where his highness was seated to the wall was pretty 
much the distance for which the general had vaunted the precision 
of his pistols. As soon as he was dismissed, the prince, turning 
to his secretary, who was standing by him, said, “ come, let’s try 
the Frenchman’s pistols; go and hold out your hand against the 
wall.” The astonished and trembling secretary, after some remon- 
strance, found himself obliged to obey, and stand the shot. The 








prince fired, and fortunately missed the raark. 





was published in all the papers of London; but in one, Major Bick- 
nail figured as Picknail, in another as Brickwall, and there were but 
two or three that gave his name as it really was. Byron might well 
say that the true definition of glory is “to be shot through the body, 
and have one’s name spelt wrong in the newspapers.” 


— — 


APPROPRIATE NAMES. 
In looking over an old London directory, a curious gentleman 


found the following names, than which it would be difficult to ima- 
| gine any more admirably adapted to the professions or trades of the 


persons by whom they were borne. Dunn, a tailor; Giblett, and 
Bull, butchers; Truefit, a wigmaker; Cutmore, an eating-house 
keeper; Boilit, a fishmonger; Rackem, an attorney; Whippy, a 
saddler; Breadcut, a baker; Coldman, an undertaker, Wicks, 3 
tallow-chandler; and Bringlow, an apothecary. 





EPITAPHS IN TWICKENHAM CHURCHYARD. 
( The wife dies.) 
Weep not for me, my husband dear— 
I am not dead, but sleeping here. 
(The husband dies.) . 


Your husband dear has ceased to weep, 
And here with you will lie and sleep. 
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